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Views of the Month 


First Negro Register Since Wilson Named 
AVANNAH, GA.—Louis B. Toomer has been named register of 

the Treasury by President Eisenhower, the first Negro to hold 
this post in forty years. It is one which traditionally went to a 
Negro Republican before Woodrow Wtison’s administration. Approx- 
imately 2,000 persons work under the Register. The salary is 
$10,200 annually. 

Mr. Toomer is president of the Carver Saving Bank in~Savan- 
nah and is connected with a real estate and insurance agency. 


Great Future for Byrnes in the U.N.? 

GPEAKING OF MATTERS RACIAL, it should prove interesting 
to see what kind of welcome Governor Byrnes of South Caro- 

lina gets if he shows up at the United Nations as one of the five 

U. S. delegates to the next session. 

Governor Byrnes is so much a white-supremacy man that he 
actually threatened to shut down the public school system if the 
_U. S. Supreme Court decision should endanger the segregation pol- 
_icy of South Carolina. 

Is this the honorable gentleman who will help win friends and 
allies for our country in Africa and the Near East? 

Will Governor Byrnes demand that the delegate from Ethiopia 
eat in the waiters’ dining room? Will he ask the Liberian delegate 
to fetch him a mint julep, while he listens raptly to a description 
' of the racial tactics of Daniel Malan in South Africa? 

What business, may we ask, has Jimmy Byrnes in the United 
Nations? He hasn’t yet caught the full idea of the United States. 


Segregation Ends in D.C. Housing Units 

ASHINGTON, D. C.—On September 10 the National Capital 

Housing Authority ordered that segregation be ended in almost 
2,000 more housing units, 515 on October 1 and another 1,419 on 
January 1. The Authority will then have 87%, or 3,157 of its 3,607 
public housing units open to all races. Following earlier inte- 
gration -moves~‘‘Phere» has been absolutely no trouble,” aeecord- 
ing to Harvey Everett, assistant director of management for the 
Authority. Four projects still remain segregated. 


Heavy Spending in South to Make 
"Separate" More "Equal" 
M! SISSIPPI AND FLORIDA are making desperate attempts to 
improve Negro school facilities in an effort to save segregation 
in their school systems. The legality of refusing to admit Negroes 
into white schools when equal educational facilities are provided 
for them is now under consideration by the Supreme Court. Aware 
that sub-standard Negro schools may argue for integration, the 
two states are belatedly attempting to conform with the existing 
law. Gov. Hugh White of Mississippi summoned the State Legis- 
lature in order to enact an improvement program on Negro schools 
which will cost the state an additional $13,000,000 a year. School 
officials in Miami, Florida, announced that they will make $1,070,- 


000 worth of improvements in Negro schools in the county. 
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FIRE IN THE NIGHT 


Chicago Tenement Blaze Takes 18 Lives 


HICAGO, ILLINOIS — Fire- 

men pulled the charred 
bodies of 18 men, women and 
children who had been burned 
alive out of tenement ruins at 
3616 S. State Street on Sept. 7. 
The building is in the heart of 
the Negro ghetto. Fire had 
swept through the building so 
fast that 20 minutes after fire- 
men arrived the rear two-thirds 
of the. four-story building col- 
lapsed. A building deportment 
inspector had OK’d the building 
on Sept. 24, 1952. According to 
him there were no violations of 
fire prevention laws. 


City Officials “Negligent” 


A storm of civic protest has 
arisen over the affair. Coroner 
Walter E. McCarron, in investi- 
gating the cause of the 18 
deaths, has accused Mayor Ken- 
nelly’s building inspectors of 
negligence. Tenants have testi- 
fied that there was exposed wir- 
ing in the hallways. One tenant 
complained six times to Com- 
monwealth Edison Co. about the 
wiring; and said “AH they ever 
did was change the fuse.” 

A deputy coroner declared the 
building had been subdivided into 
small apartments with flimsy 
walls, and investigators reported 
several of the conversions were 
illegal. An investigating officer 
said there was no fire escape in 
the rear of the building, and 
that he saw large amounts of 
loose electrical wiring in the 
burned-out building. There is 
even a suspicion that the build- 
ing had not been inspected at 
all in September of 1952, but 
that the inspector might have 
copied the 1951 report. 


No Poor Whites Allowed in Belgian Congo 


EV. GEORGES MOREAU, a 

Dominican father who has 
served in Africa for over twenty 
years, says the Belgion Congo’s 
902,082 square miles represent 
a ficurishing Catholic culture. It 
is a good example, according to 
a story in the TIDINGS of Los 
Angeles, of excellent mother- 
country-and-colony relations; a 
land of Africans being developed 
for the benefit of Africans. 

Of the Congo’s 11,000,000, 
people, more than 1,000,000 na- 
tive children—or 40 per cent of 
the school-age group—attend 
the public schools operated by 
Catholic teachers. 

By way of contrast, in the six 
British colonies adjacent to: the 
Congo only 19 per cent of the 
potential school population re- 
ceive education. Only 5 per cent 
attend in French Equatorial 
Africa. 

Although the Communist in- 
filtration is strong in nearby 
Kenya and Ethiopia, Fr. Moreau 
thinks that education and a bet- 
ter standard of living have done 
much to repel their influence in 
Belgian Congo. 


Many Native Priests 
THE COUNTRY’S 3,500,000 

CATHOLICS, almost a third 
of the population, have 32 bish- 
ops and over 400 native priests. 
There are 50 native Dominican 
sisters and 48 European ones 
among the religious working in 
schools in the Congo. 

Besides the Dominicans there 
are Jesuits, Scheut Fathers, Ca- 
puchins, Sacred Heart Fathers, 
‘Mill Hill Fathers, Vincentians, 
Holy Ghost Fathers, and Pas- 
sionists. 
we E 

class 
Congo to compete against the 
Africans and possibly exploit 
them. No one is allowed in the 
Congo he has capital 
enough to sustain himself and 
his family, or to start a busi- 
ness,” Fr. Moreau said. 

“Thus, no African wants to 
really leave to get away from 
expoitation or suppression. We 
concentrate on training the na- 
tives to stay in the Congo, to 
work for its improvement.” 
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GREAT BRITAIN’S 
TROUBLE in Kenya with 
the Mau-Mau uprising is ex- 
plained by Fr. Moreau as being 
fundamentally inspired by Com- 
munism, together with a British 
miscalculation of the natives 
and what the land means to 
them. 
“Both sides have made bad 
mistakes, but the whole situa- 


Firetraps Grow 

TATE’S ATTORNEY GUT- 
KNECHT has demanded a 
thorough overhauling of Roy T. 
Christiansen’s city building de- 
partment. Every year the deaths 
by fire rise. In 1950 there were 
125; in 1951, 131; in 1952, 179. 
Since the first of this year 123 
have died in fires. Chicago’s 
buildings are aging. The more 
they age, the more they are 
overcrowded and the less is 
spent on repair and mainte- 
nance. Worn-out lighting and 
heating facilities are not re- 
placed, so tenants provide their 
own hazardous, makeshift ones. 

And so the firetraps grow. 


“Negligent” Officials Testify 

ORONER McCARRON SUB- 

POENAED FOUR CITY OF- 
FICIALS to testify at the in- 
quest on the 18 deaths: Dr. Her- 
man N. Bundesen, president of 
the Board of Health; Roy T. 
Christiansen, building commis- 
sioner; David T. Talbot, chief 
electrical inspector,-and Albert 
Petersen, first deputy chief fire 
marshal. At a hearing on Sept. 
14, Christiansen and James C. 
Downs, Jr., housing co-ordi- 
nator, said that Chicago faces a 
winter of tenement fire horrors. 
They said that one out of every 
five Chicagoans lives in a 
blighted area, extending over 18 
square miles. Fire hazards will 
increase in cold weather, they 
agreed, when tenants use make- 
shift, coal, oil and gas heating 
units. Overloading electrical cir- 
cuits with grid-type heaters will 
add to the dangers. Also, ten- 


tion centers around the fact that 
British settlers took too much 
land for themselves. Kenya 
boomed during the last war— 
then famine struck, along with 
a disease that killed off the 
country’s cattle. At that point 
the natives began hating the. 
British settlers.” 
Religion Vital 

wyHE AFRICAN {[S A PROUD 

man,” says Fr. Moreau. ‘He 
must have a strong religious 
background in his education, ‘Xe 


Dominican Sister with pupils in Africa 


10 Cents 


ants and landlords will close off 
emergency exits in an attempt 
to save heat, they said, and turn 
apartments into deathtraps. 

At the hearing, Coroner Mc- 
Carron said that 60 persons 
have died during the last six 
months in three fires which were 
attributable to negligence by 
Christiansen’s inspectors. Mc- 
Carron said earlier that he be- 
lieved there were at least 10,000 
tenement deathtraps on the 
South Side, mostly in Negro 
areas. 

Congress Curtails Public 

Housing 


AFTER ALL THE INVESTI- 

GATIONS, hearings, and tes- 
timonies, one earnest question 
is asked by every Chicago citi- 
zen. How can future deathtrap 


deaths be prevented? Slum- 
clearance is one answer. A Chi- 
cago Sun-Times editorial put the 
finger on a vital impediment to 
clearing Chicago slums. The 
tenement in which 18 persons 
were killed had been earmarked 
for early destruction to make 
way for a public housing proj- 
ect. But Congress curtailed the 
public housing program 1nd the 
project has been abandoned. 
Said the Sun-Times, “We hope 
that those who are deploring the 
burning alive of children in the 
fire deplore just as strongly the 
action of Congress in crippling 
the housing program.” 
Imprison Landlords, Says 
State’s Attorney 
STATE'S ATTORNEY GUT- 
KNECHT has called for new 
state laws under which slum 
landlords can be sent to prison 
for negligence leading to fire 
deaths in their properties. Gut- 
knecht criticizes the leniency of 
Municipal Courts in handling 
fire hazard charges against slum 
(Continued on Page 8) 


must know why he is here and 
Who God is. 

“Once that is accomplished, 
you have an individual to be 
proud of—a man who will work 
earnestly for his land’s better- 
ment as well as his own.” 


PRIDE AND JOY of Fr. Mo- 

reau’s eye is the newly pro- 
posed monastery at Niangara, 
the Monastery of Our Lady of 
Fatima, Queen of the Most Holy 
Rosary. 

The Most Reverend Emmanuel 
Suarez, O. P., master general of 
the Dominican Order, clothed 
with the holy habit of St. Dom- 
inie eleven clerics who are aspir- 
ing to the holy priesthood and 
forty lay brothers at Viadana 
where the first Dominican mon- 
astery of central Africa is being 
built. 

Now staying in Los Angeles 
at the Monastery of the Angels 
during a fund-raising tour on 
the ‘West Coast in behalf of 
Niangara’s new monastery, Fr. 
Moreau is convinced that the 
Belgian Congo’s two benefactors 
—Our Blessed Mother, and 
Blessed Martin de Porres, great 
Negro Dominican lay brother— 
will find ways to assist the Con- 
go’s efforts. 
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No More Room on State Street 


HICAGO NEGROES ARE TO 
be congratulated on their 
mature, courageous persever- 
ance in overcoming obstacles 
placed in their way by selfish, 
irrational people or even by riot- 
ous hoodlums. A recent example 
was during the affair at the 
Trumbull Park public housing 
project. The Howard family was 
seriously threatened by the ac- 
tions of a mob which also stoned 
cars driven by Negroes. Bitter- 
ness was very great among Ne- 
groes because of the actions of 
the mob. But they did not retali- 
ate in kind. They depended on 
legal action. A steady guard of 
250 police was used to protect 
the Howards’ home. Eventually 
the four public housing projects 
which had hitherto been all 
white were opened for Negro 
occupancy. 

This advance is typical of 
many which have been made. A 
courageous person claims his 
rights and quietly sticks to them 
in spite of difficulties. He resem- 
bles the drivers of the Red Ball 


Express. Their heroic exploits in 
World War II in getting ur- 
gently needed supplies to the 
front lines helped make victory 
possible. They had to drive 
trucks in the dark, through 
shellholes, under fire, and they 
had no weapons to give them 
the psychological satisfaction of 
fighting back. Yet they went 
forward. Such a spirit is impos- 
sible to conquer. 

HICAGO HOODLUMS some- 

times yell at Negroes, “Go 
back to State Street!” State 
Street is where 18 persons were 
burned to death recently in a 
shockingly overcrowded tene- 
ment. Such fires are frequent in 
that vicinity. There is no more 
room on State Street, and heroic 
mothers and fathers are moving 
their families into better homes. 
No fair-minded person will hin- 
der them. If we are trying to 
love our neighbor as ourselves, 
we will try to help them as did 
so many community groups of 
the Trumbull Park area. 


GEE KMEDOW OF GOD 
LET US EXTEND IT 


The Feast of Christ the King 


“PILATE THEREFORE said 
to Him, Art Thou a King, 
then? Jesus answered, Thou 
sayest it, that I am a King. For 
this I was born, and for this 
came I inte the world, that I 
should give testimony to the 
Truth.” (John 18, 35-37) 

On the last Sunday of Octo- 
ber, the 25th, the Church cele- 
brates the feast of the kingship 
of Our Lord. It is the patronal 
feast of the Lay Apostolate, 
which has as its ultimate object 
the hastening of the day when 
the ancient prophecy shall be 
fulfilled aad “He shall rule from 
sea to sea and from the river to 
the ends of the earth.” Neither 
in Friendship House nor (by and 
large) in any of the other 
branches of the apostolate does 
one see spectacular advancement 
toward this goal; there is no 
tramp of marching armies; no 
long procession with shining 
banners and torches, nor have 
there been, as yet, any martyrs 
that we might particularly call 
our own. Yet gradually, almost 
indiscernably, we have grown in 
size arid numbers, and many who 
were once extremely skeptical 
about the ability of laymen to 
take such a part in the Church's 
work are now whole-hearted 
supporters of the movement. 

In our own case, fifteen years 
ago Friendship House was the 
_ dream of one woman in an un- 

furnished room in Harlem. To- 
day we have four houses in four 
different cities and will soon 


open a fifth; we have upwards of 


thirty staff members and thou- 
sands of friends and well-wish- 
ers. True, sometimes we just 
barely manage to get along (as 
you may see by the appeals 
printed elsewhere in this issue), 
and, being only human, we some- 
times wonder if it’s all worth 
while. But the daily miracle of 
gifts from kind-hearted and gen- 
erous friends keeps our doors 
open, and God's grace and mercy 
continually supply us with the 
courage to pick ourselves up 
every time we fall down and go 
on with confidence. For some- 
times the slow things are the 
surest. In a frozen and blustery 
March we may begin to think 
spring will never come, until one 
morning when we waken to hear 
the robin’s song and see the 
budded branch. Slower still is 
the growth of the baby at the 
breast to manhood, but these 
two acts of nature have occurred 
repeatedly since the beginning of 
time, and if God’s grace grows 
but slowly in men’s hearts, it is 
no sign that it is not there at 
all. 

We hope that you will join us 
on this great feast in praying 
that God will continue His fa- 
vors to us and to all our. fellow 
workers, and that an increase in 
faith and love in the hearts of 
men will prepare the time for 
that kingdom which the Preface 
for the day calls “a kingdom of 
truth and life, a kingdom of 
grace and holiness, a kingdom 
of justice, love, and peace.” 





CHRIST THeKING 





“Don’t property values go 
down when Negroes move into 
a neighborhood?” is a question 
Friendship House workers are 
constantly asked. A recent pub- 
lication, ““Non-White Housing in 
Illinois,” by the Illinois Commis- 
sion of Human Relations, gives 
this answer: 


Until recently there have been 
few definitive studies on the ef- 
fect of non-white occupancy on 
property values. Two recent 
articles which appeared in pro- 
fessional appraisal publications 
show that not only do Negroes 
not decrease property values by 
“invasion” but that they gen- 
erally increase them. One (The 
Review of the Society of Resi- 
dential Appraisers, March 1952 
—“Values in Transition Areas: 
Some New Concepts,” by Bel- 
den Morgan), referring to a 
study of Los Angeles, said: 


“When Negroes enter a here- 
tofore all-white neighborhood 
the whites sometimes become 
panic-stricken and try to sell 
out in a hurry. After the first 
hysterical selling phase passes, 
prices become stabilized, then 
gradually increase—people are 
learning this.” 

The author also pointed out 
that because Negroes are s0 
badly in need of housing, they 
are willing to pay a premium for 
adequate homes. This creates 
and maintains a sellers’ market. 
He said: 

“Actually, whether prices rise 
or fall depends upon the extent 
of the demand and the ability 
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of the market to bid upon prices, 
and has nothing whatsoever to 
do with racial characteristics, 
Generally speaking, the Negro 
home owner pays a higher price 
than his white prototype be- 
cause his color restricts his field 
of operation.” 

Another appraisal expert also 
made the point that there is no 
one universal effect of Negro 
occupancy upon property values. 
His report was based on a study 
of selected single family resi- 
dential areas in San Francisco. 
(The Appraisal Journal, July 
1952—“Effect of Non-White 
Purchases on Market Prices of 
Residences,” by Luigi Laurenti.) 
The report stated: 

“The results of a survey do 
not show that any deterioration 
in market prices occurred fol- 
lowing changes in the racial pat- 
tern.. Instead, transactions took 
place at prices closely corre- 
sponding to those in comparable 
all-white areas, although a small 
fraction of the sales differed by 
plus or minus amounts which 
may have reflected unusual cir- 
cumstances: (1) a premium price 
extracted from a non-white buy- 
er anxious to get into that par- 
ticular locality, and (2) a sac- 
rifice price agreed to by a seller 
desirous of dumping property in 
an area believed by him to be 
on the verge of rapid deteriora- 
tion. According to some experi- 
enced observers, wide-spread 
non-white neighborhoods are 
proceeding apace in such cities 


‘as Detroit and Chicago with no 


discernible repercussions.” 





The National Liturgical Conference 


HIS YEAR’S NATIONAL LI- 

TURGICAL CONFERENCE 
was held in Grand Rapids, Mich., 
under the sponsorship of the 
late Bishop Francis J. Haas. 
Mary Dolan and Delores Price 
of the Chicago Friendship House 
staff were able to attend through 
the kindness of Father John 
Sheehy and his parents. The 
conference was well attended by 
priests, seminarians, religious, 
and laity alike. Many of the 
great leaders in the church were 
on hand to share their knowl- 
edge and study with all who 
could come to hear, such- men 
as Bishop Schexnayder, Msgr. 
Hellriegel, Msgr. Reynold Hillen- 
brand, Fathers Barnabas Mary 
Ahern, C.P., Patrick Cummins, 
O.S.B., Michael Ducey, O.S.B., 
Godfrey Diekmann, O.S.B., Ben- 
edict Ehmann, Clifford Howell, 
S.J., John Gesterreicher, H. A. 
Reinhold, and others. 

Thoughts Drawn From the 

Liturgical Conference 

HE GREAT GOAL OF PIUS 

X was “to restore all things 
in Christ.” With this as his 
dream and Papal vocation, he 
decreed frequent communion for 
all, an earlier communion age 
for children, instituted missals 
in the venacular (this had been 
forbidden as late as 1897), and 
through his Moto Proprio gave 
the people a voice in Divine 
services. 

Pius XII, the great Holy 
Father of our day, has given us 
his inspiring encyclicals Mystici 
Corporis and Mediator Dei. In 
the first he teaches us that the 
church is a body which cannot 
be divided, with Christ as its 
head and the Holy Spirit its 
soul. Then he makes the plea for 
us to love the Church, for in the 
Church we must see Christ Who, 
through it, teaches and sancti- 


fies. Still Mystici Corporis is only 
half the story; it tells us who 
the Church is. The next and 
very important document, Me- 
diator Dei, tells us what the 
Church does. It teaches the na- 
ture, origin, and purpose of the 
whole public worship of Christ 
to the Father through His mem- 
bers, i.e., corporate worship. 

Pius XII sees the need for 
adopting church laws to the 
needs of our times. His recent 
letter, Christi Domini, lessened 
the fast laws and encouraged 
evening Masses that all may 
participate more fully. 

The need for clergy and laity 
alike to see the importance of 
the liturgy in which all as one 
body praise God together is 
great. We can see the urgency 
for instruction on the Mass and 
Sacraments, and sung Masses 
with all participating. 

The Mass is not just a devo- 
tional service but an action. The 
center of attraction should not 
be the tabernacle, but the altar 
where the sacrifice of Calvary is 
re-enacted before our eyes. The 
Holy Eucharist is food for the 
hungry, not just the virtuous. 

The impetus given by these 
two men called Pius to the pub- 
lic worship of the church is not 
to be treated lightly. 


Great Climatic Ending 
of the Week 
N THE FEAST OF 


BLESSED PIUS X, a Pon- 
tifical High Mass was celebrated 


by the Bishop of Lansing, Mich. 
This was the grand finale of the 
conference, Mass in the evening 
with the altar facing the people. 
For the first time most of us 
were privileged to offer Mass in 
this manner, The whole congre- 
gation burst forth in singing the 


_ Mass. This, too, was new for 


many of us. 
Delores Price 


Omaha Archbishop 


Scores Against Race Bias 
MAHA, NEBRASKA — The 
treatment white Americans 
inflict on colored Americans has 
caused millions throughout the 
world to distrust this country, 
said the Most Reverend Gerald 
T. Bergan, Archbishop of Oma- 
ha, before fifteen thousand per- 
sons at a rally sponsored by the 
Omaha Holy Name Societies. 


Equal Rights Only in Korea 

“We of the white race are 
vastly in the minority of the 
peoples of the earth. But there 
are millions around the world 
who look with great distrust 
upon us when they learn of the 
treatment we inflict upon those 
who, in God’s plan, and they are 
His dear children, have a shade 
of skin accidentally darker than 
our own. Oh, they can labor at 
menial tasks and die in Korea 
for the land they love, but 
rights, God-given, are denied 
them—even here in Omaha. 

“Has every one here who has 
the capabilities and the moral 
and educational background a 
fair chance to secure proper em- 
ployment, a comfortable home 
and a safe, decent future for his 
children? In theory, yes, but do 
we practice it in our daily lives? 


Holy Name Men Must 
‘Be Sincere’ 

“Are we followers of the 
Christ who loved all men and 
died for all without exceptions? 
Are we the first class citizens 
and all others must stand at a 
safe distance in the rear? I ask 
you Holy Name men to be sin- 
cere. You should favor and 
work for sound, honest, proper 
legislation to remedy this cry- 
ing evil. We are not Catholics 
unless we do. We are not only 
not putting into practice the 
teaching of Christ and His 
Chureh but we are delaying the 


influence of democracy erome 2 


the world.” 


1¢e 
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CIO Fights Interracial Injustice 


By JOHN F. McGONAGLE 


(National Representative, United Railroad Workers 
of America, C.1.0.) 


WHEN THE CONGRESS OF 
INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZ- 


ATIONS (C.I.0.) was born in 
1935, out of the inability of the 
craft unions to cope with the 
mass production era, the basic 
philosophy and ultimate aims of 
the organization were boldly and 
unequivocally stated in its first 
constitution, i.e., “To bring 
about the effective organization 
of the working men and women 
of America regardless of race, 


creed, color or nationality and 
to unite them for action into 
labor unions for their mutual aid 
and protection.” 

Since its inception, ‘the C.1.0. 
has constantly and vigorously 
opposed racial discrimination 
and segregation not only be- 
cause they are morally wrong 
but also because they are eco- 
nomically unsound. As soon as 
the dream of industrial union- 
ism became a reality, the C.I.O. 
instituted an educational and re- 
orientation program in an 
attempt to wipe out discrimi- 
nation and to promote interra- 
cial justice. To achieve these 
goals the Committee to Abolish 
Discrimination was established. 

Operation Dixie 

ELIEVING that the Southern 

workers and their families 
were the helpless victims of a 
ruthless economic system origi- 
nated ‘by slave holders and per- 
petuated by reactionary, white 
supremacy employers, the C.I.O. 
moved into the South. The going 
was rough. White workers, con- 
ditioned by the cliches con- 
stantly spewed forth by the ra- 
cists and living in daily fear of 
economic security, built protec- 
tive barriers, so they thought, 
against the “encroachments of 
Negroes upon the special prerog- 
atives of the whites.” The C.L.0O. 
held meetings. Negroes and 
whites together listened to or- 
ganizers talk about a better way 
of life based upon a militant 
trade union democracy. They 
heard about justice and equal- 
ity; about a decent living wage; 
and they heard about human 
dignity. They heard and they 
believed and a few elections 
were won. 

The C.1.0. was moving. Con- 
tracts were negotiated contain- 
ing “no-discrimination” clauses. 
Seniority and ability were the 
determining factors. Raises were 
negotiated, in some cases wiping 
out the differentials existing be- 
tween the Northern and South- 
ern workers. So you got the 
job? So you got the raise, re- 
gardless of the color of your 
skin. Local unions were set up 
and dark faces began to appear 
on: local executive boards and 
finally on the general executive 
board of the national unions. I 
saw white leaders of the C.1LO. 
unions shake the hand of a 
Negro delegate to a national 
convention, calling him “Mr. 
Wiley.” Immediately, other 
white delegates followed this 
example, many for the first 
time. A little progress was 
made. Dignity and humanity 
were in evidence. Colored and 
white delegates attended meet- 
ings and broke bread together 
in hotels that were formerly 
for whites only. Negro organiz- 
ers were well trained and sent 
out into the field to bring the 
truth to all workers. Blood was 
spilled but the cycle was com- 
plete. “No -discrimination” had 


become a living reality. It is a 


wonderful and irrefutable fact 
that hundreds of thousands of 
Southern men and women, col- 
ored and white, are now mem- 
bers of completely integrated 
C.I.O0. unions. The author of 
“The Labor Story,” Aleine Aus- 
tin, has written, “The C.1I.0. has 
probably done more to bring 
economic equality and opportu- 
nity to the American Negro 
than any other institution in 
the country.” 
Philip Murray Shows the Way 
T° DEVOUT CATHOLIC 

PHILIP MURRAY, who nur- 
tured the enlightened philosophy 
of the C.I.0. to its full fruition, 
Jim Crowism in the Mystical 
Body of Christ was a disgrace- 
ful contradiction. Under his 
leadership, the powerful C.I.O. 
Steelworkers’ Union, working 
with the NAACP, the Catholic 
Interracial Council, the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Civil Rights 
and similar organizations, made 
impressive gains in the struggle 
for interracial justice. Walter 
Reuther and the militant United 
Auto Workers have scored no- 
table victories, particularly in 
the once riot-ridden city of De- 
troit. 

Ways of Teaching 

However, while the constitu- 
tion of the C.I.O. states clearly 
and succinctly the basic tenets 
of the union, it would be utterly 
naive and unrealistic to assume 
that prejudice has been com- 
pletely eradicated from the 
hearts and minds of all its mem- 
bers. On this front the C.I.O. 
Committee to Abolish Discrimi- 
nation functions on a full time 
basis, pouring forth leaflets, 
cartoons, posters, pamphlets, 
picture strips and a list of some 
thirty-five sound movies, as well 
as a pertinent bibliography for 
further reading, information and 
study. Through educational 
committees, organizers and na- 
tional representatives, this in- 
formation is disseminated to the 
local union officers, shop stew- 
ards and committeemen and to 
thé rank and file at meetings, 
discussion groups, study clubs 
and forums. 

Some Hearts and Minds 
Are Changed 


ECAUSE OF THE heteroge- 

nous nature of our member- 
ship, it is necessary to use vari- 
ous techniques in the successful 
treatment of prejudiced persons. 
While it was relatively easy to 
convince a biased machinist in 
Altoona, Pa., that his position 
was morally untenable, a boiler- 
maker in St. Louis, Mo., snorted 
derisively at the idea. His feel- 
ings changed when he was con- 
vinced that discrimination would 
weaken his union, play into the 
boss’s hands and could be used 
as a device to cut his rate. In 
Norfolk, Va., a civic-minded fire- 
man changed his slant when he 
was confronted with the incon- 
travertible facts that segrega- 
tion breeds slums, crime and dis- 
ease. And so it goes. From the 
purest form of idealism to the 
crudest kind of bread and but- 
ter logic, the method changes 
to suit the situation. 

While education, psychology 
and semantics have been em- 
ployed to achieve our ends, it. 
is the opinion of the writer that - 
our most successful contribution 
to racial understanding is the 


. fact that the C.1.0. has made it 


AFSC Are Dreamers With Shovels 


by Kenneth Boyd 


SOME CATHOLICS, familiar 

with such groups as the 
Catholic Worker, Christophers, 
Young Christian Workers and 
Friendship House, are limited in 
knowledge of other organiza- 
tions who also, in their thought 
and actions, take a positive ap- 
proach to the social problems 
prevalent today. 

Among the numerous advo- 
cates of positive thought and 
action, one group in particular 
comes to mind. It is the Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee 
(20 South 12th St., Philadelphia, 
Pa.) This group is sponsored by 
the Quakers and has a broad 
program ranging from war re- 
lief to race relations and volun- 
tary work camps. 





symbol of youth is idealism no 
matter what one’s age. But, to 
be rewarding, idealism must be 
coupled with action. The volun- 
tary work camps of the AFSC 
offer the machinery with which 
the volunteer in turn produces 
practical idealism. 

The morning after I arrived, 
buses and trucks from various 
parts of town emerged full of 
eager workers, sleeping bags, 
work clothes and cameras! We 
‘were going to Cuernavaca for 
our orientation course on Mex- 
ico. Cuernavaca is lower in the 
mountains south of Mexico City. 
The beautiful sky, the wonders 
of nature and the colorfulness 
of the Mexican people defy de- 
scription. We arrived at the 


AFSC Group in Mexico 


Assigned to Xochimilco 

Y ASSIGNMENT was in the 
village of Nativitas, Xochi- 
milco. There our work was to 
be mainly in social work and 
some manual labor. Of the sey- 
enteen campers (ten women and 
seven men) one was from Vene- 
zuela, one from Sweden, one 
from England and _ fourteen 
from twelve of the United 
States. We taught in orphan- 
ages, homes for unwanted boys, 
worked in clinics, hospitals and 
jails, showed movies on health, 
agriculture and humor, and 
taught sewing, dancing and En- 
glish. We also worked with the 
local Catholic priest, helping 
him to build a house and organ- 
ize Boy Scout troops. We filled 
in holes in the streets which had 
collected water and were breed- 
ing mosquitoes, and we weeded 





KENNETH BOYD (standing, fourth from left) and the friends with whom he worked. Kenny Is 
a long-time volunteer at the New York House. 


After World War I, ‘a Swiss 
pacifist, Pierre Ceresole, con- 
ceived the idea of international 
work camps for peace. The 
“Service Civil International,” as 
these groups were called, con- 
sisted of constructive voluntary 
service in destitute and tension 
areas. 

The A.F.S.C. work camps are 
associated with and follow a 
similar pattern. They show a 
profound belief in the dignity 
of human beings. The primary 
aims of these groups are towards 
peace, goodwill and international 
understanding. Perhaps the 








possible for whites and Negroes 
to know each other. The fear of 
the foreign and unknown has 
been removed. Because of the 
C.I.0., white workers, who had 
been taught that Negroes were 
inferior, now work, vote, live 
and play together with them, as 
our Creator intended. 

Philip Murray, who knew his 
people intimately and loved and 
served them well, had this to 
say, “The man who nourishes 
in his heart prejudice against 
his fellowmen because of differ- 
ences in race, creed or color is 
a really sick man, made so by 
his own distorted thinking. Prej- 
udice must go. There is simply 
no room for it in a decent 
world.” 

We who follow Philip Murray 
in the struggle for equality for 
our colored brothers in Christ, 
humbly pray that the Son of 
God, who died for all men, will 
give us the grace and wisdom 
necessary to continue to fight 
the good fight. 


motor court “Los Canarios.” 
AFSC had rented this motor 
court well within view of Mex- 
ico’s famous mountains, Popo- 
catepetl and Ixtaccihuatl. There 
we met all the other workers 
who were to go out and build 
sound goodwill on the only level 
where it will last, the level of 
the people, people living, work- 
ing and laughing together. We 
had a series of lectures given 
by Mexicans about their coun- 
try. Talks were on family life, 
religion, economics, history, edu- 
cation, customs, music, art, ag- 
riculture, geography, and the 
aims of the people. After the 
talks we had unlimited question 
periods, so by the time the week 
was up we had a basic knowl- 
edge of the country which a ma- 
jority of tourists never get. 
On arrival with our group to 
the villages we were in a frame 
of mind to be of help and to 
understand the villagers under 
whose direction we worked. 


Work Under Mexicans 

I suppose there are few indi- 
cations of our sincerity as no- 
ticeable to the Mexicans as the 
AFSC idea. Every work camper 
works at what the Mexican 
wants done, under the direction 
of the Mexican, using his meth- 
ods. In the past too many North 
Americans in Mexico have told 
them what to do and how to do 
it. We gave suggestions on 
methods only when asked and 
this procedure has worked won- 


ders. The dignity of the people 
is maintained and this attitude 
makes it much easier for all. to 
work towards a common goal. 


a 


cemeteries. On the social side 
we maintained a library, helped 
the teachers in the local schools 
and gave fiestas which are dear 
to the hearts of the people. Of 
our group only two were Cath- 
olic and all the people of this 
thirty-family village were Cath- 
olic but we worked and lived 
together each respecting the 
other’s views, 


Matron for Unwanted Boys 
Cried 
Wh OUR HEAVY schedule 
the two months passed 
quickly and the kind encourage- 
ment of the people really made 
us sad at parting. The wife of 
the director of the home for une 
wanted boys cried at our fare- 
well dinner, and a group of the 
young boys sang (off key) old 
Mexican folk songs as their way 
of saying thanks! The kindness 
of the villagers with their many 
gifts from their small collection 
of worldly * possessions was 
topped only by their heart- 
warming way of not asking you 
why you were leaving, or where 
you were going but only when 
are you coming back. The Mexi- 
can people possess a rare qual- 
ity of humanism which matches 
and is entwined with the natural 
beauty of their country. 

A work camper is truly 
a lucky person in being a diplo- 
mat on the level that govern- 
ment could never touch... 
people with people. As a final 
reward, one feels < bit of the 
title used which se aptly de- 
scribed Pierre Ceresole... “A 
dreamer but a dreamer with a 
shovel!” 
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ST. PETER CLAVER CENTER 


814 7th St., S.W. 


Washington 4, D. C. 


Volunteer's Vacation or Travel Folder? 


F ONE COULD BE IN SEV- 

ERAL PLACES at once just 
think how many rich experiences 
we would have. Supposing we 
could have met all the wonderful 
people that those who remained 
in Washington met, as well as 
those who found new friends in 
their travels. 

Kellogg, Minnesota 

Three of us volunteers, Edna 
Murray, Evelyn Smith and my- 
self, went to a two-week retreat 
and lay apostolate session in 
Kellogg, Minnesota. Father Leo 
Neudecker of Conception Par- 
ish conducted this fourth annual 
session to study various lay 
apostolates. Among those pres- 
ent was Father Nicholas Mae- 
strini, a famous Italian mission- 
ary, who told of his experiences 
in China during the sermon at 
the First Friday evening mass. 
After hearing of the sacrifices 
of the priests and lay people in 
China the wide-eyed altar boys 
probably thought Superman was 
a piker. 

Athens, Greece 

Word from St. Peter Claver 
Center told of many interesting 
activities and new people. Tom 
O’Meara, Conception Seminary, 
Missouri, came back this sum- 
mer to work as a volunteer. Vito 
Signorelli and George Ribson 
of the U.S. Navy were on deck 


in their spare time. Anna Hullar, - 


who has since left for, a job in 
Athens, Greece, joined the group 
of active volunteers, as did 
Gerry Graham, Helen Burnside, 
Rita Trojan, Bob Rocheleau, 


DEAR FRIEND IN CHRIST: 


Jim Gatens, Pierre Pingatore 
and several others. Our dean of 
volunteers, Ray Saplis, spent a 
week with the Trapp Family 
Singers in Stowe, Vermont, as 
did Isabelle Geppart. Valerie 
Johnson was a busy visiting vol- 
unteer at Maria Laach Farm 
until she left to study at Grail- 
ville. 

A letter from Regina Martin 
told of another F. H. wedding. 
John D’Ornellas and Florence 
Camarco, faithful volunteers of 
the Center, were married at St. 
Dominic’s and had their recep- 
tion at the Center. The couple 
left for Mexico City, where John 
will be employed at the Em- 
bassy. 

Chicago 

Edna Murray and myself left 
Chicago for Prairie View, Illi- 
nois, for the Friendship House 
Summer School. The session was 
held at Childerly, the Retreat 
House of the Catholic students 
organization of the University 
of Chicago, directed by Miss 
Johanna Doniat. 


Home—and Africa! 

I arrived home in time for the 
volunteer retreat at Maria Laach 
Farm. The retreat gave us a 
chance to meet Father Heon, a 
White Father, who told us of 
his experience in Africa. 

Reflecting on the enriching ex- 
periences of the past summer, it 
occurred to me that one of the 
great rewards of a volunteer at 
Friendship House is the opportu- 
nity of making so*many true 
friends. Loretta Butler. 


Staff workers in Friendship House have time and time 
again witnessed God’s providential care for the movement, but 
always He seems to desire further evidence of our trust. We 
are now blessed with a new and difficult period of testing. It 
is not just that we are at our usual before-begging-letter time 
of extreme need; but, judging from the way our debts have 
mounted during the past year, it is difficult to see how our 
work can continue without both a large-hearted response 
from our new friends and a more generous than usual re- 


sponse from our old. 


PERHAPS ONE OF THE PRIMARY REASONS FOR 
THIS TESTING IS TO MAKE IT PLAIN TO BOTH YOU 
AND US HOW DEPENDENT ON YOU IS THE WORK OF 
ST. PETER CLAVER CENTER. You are involved to the 
extent that you have contributed to the work at a personal 
sacrifice. If you have contributed but a dollar, then you make 
it possible for St. Peter Claver Center to carry on its work— 
feeding hungry families, clothing needy men, women and chil- 
dren, preventing the eviction of destitute, helping prejudiced 
minds adopt a Christian love for men of all races, and provid- 
ing for its many friends a glimpse of the meaning of the 


Christian life. 


We have been poor—very, very poor. Bills have piled up, 
and some of our creditors have not hidden their anxiety and 
annoyance. But with all, we have tried hard to be faithful to 
our first responsibility—the daily assistance of those who 
come to us in need. A few weeks ago, the very day we had 
gone to the bank for the necessary funds to make up the 
forty dollars on which we operate for the week, we gave 
away sixteen dollars for emergency calls for food and rent. 
The rent money made up the last of the amount necessary 
for a woman and her six children to avoid eviction—the food 
money may very well have meant for some the first decent 


meal in.a week, 


OUR BANK ACCOUNT AT THIS WRITING IS DOWN 
TO $11.51. We beg you to give us what you can afford. 
$800.00 would bring our.payments on the Center up to date; 
$222.00 would complete payment of the furnace; $100.00 
would take care of the charity expenses for the normal month; 
$60.00 would cover monthly rents for our staff; $40.00 would 
cover the running expenses for one week; donations of $25.00, 
$10.00, $5.00, and $1.00 will keep us going from day to day. 

We beseech our Lady of Mercy to inspire each of you to 
give generously and, in giving, to “MAKE FOR YOUR- 
SELVES PURSES THAT DO NOT GROW OLD, A TREAS- 
URE UNFAILING IN HEAVEN, WHERE NEITHER THIEF 
DRAWS NEAR NOR MOTH DESTROYS. FOR WHERE 
YOUR TREASURE IS, THERE ALSO WILL YOUR HEART 


BE,” (Luke 12, 33-13). 


Sincerely in Christ and Our Lady, for the 
Staff of St. Peter Claver Center. 













Friends Sponsor Parties for FH 
BLESSED MARTIN FRIENDSHIP HOUSE 


3310 N. Williams Avenue 


AYING THE MAGNIFICAT 

for nine days before the 
feast of the Assumption »xf Our 
Lady seemed to be a good way 
of honoring her and also of ask- 
ing her help to enable us to pay 
our rent and other smaller ex- 
penses. Then things started to 
happen. Mr. and Mrs. Roland 
Prentis offered to have a dessert 
tea for our benefit in their beau- 
tiful home. It ‘is on a little bluff 
overlooking the city of Portland 
and is surrounded by a lovely 
garden. St. Francis entertained 
the birds at his little shrine in 
the garden and we’re sure he 
was very pleased to see the well- 
to-do people helping the poor 
staff of Friendship House. 


We are certainly grateful to 
the Prentises’ and their help- 
ers—Mrs. Herschel Klaas, Mrs. 
D. D. Casey, Mrs. Clarence 
Young, Mrs. Smith, Mrs. Fran- 
cis Kern, Miss Kay Quinn and 
all the others who helped us 
with this affair. About 160 came. 
They heard a little about 
Friendship House and looked at 
the pictures of our work and 
carried away some material to 
read so that they might learn 
how they can make the people 
of our country love one another 
as we all should. 


Tickets Printed Free 

PAY-THE-TENT PARTY 

was sponsored at Friend- 
ship House on August 28 by the 
Mothers’ Club, the DePorres 
Club and the volunteers. The 
Zeller’ Funeral Home _ nearby 
printed the tickets and an- 
nouncements free. We had quite 
a time blowing .up a gross of 
balloons for decorations. Re- 
freshments were furnished by 
the Mothers’ Club, which has 
just changed its name to La- 
dies’ Auxiliary of Friendship 
House in order to allow friends 
who are not mothers to join. 
Prizes for games were given by 
volunteers. 

For entertainment Bennie 
Webb was a very handsome and 
cordial master of ceremonies. 
Lila Houston sang “You'll Never 
Walk Alone,” Esther - Linear 
gave a monologue of a woman 
on the telephone, and Lupe 
Evans tap-danced. Hugh Gearin 
brought down the house with his 
Currie County sketches. (Kitty 
Moylett thought he meant 
County Kerry.) People had a 
very good time and gave enough 
money to Friendship House to 
keep us going for another 
month. 

Visiting Volunteer from Fargo 

ARLENE BALDWIN CAME 

for a week as a visiting 
volunteer from Fargo, N. D. 
Just before she came to us she 
had a very exciting time driving 
her brother’s car in the moun- 
tains near Eugene, Ore., dodging 
big logging trucks with their 
loads of three huge logs on the 
twisting mountain roads. Quite 
a test for a prairie driver! But 
Marlene came through with fly- 
ing colors, as she did the fol- 
lowing week at Friendship 
House. She stayed with me at 
Pat and John Little’s apartment 


Portland 12, Oregon 


which they let us use for the 
summer while they managed the 
new Camp Howard on Cougar 
Mountain. 
Trappists in Oregon 

WE WENT TO LAFAYETTE 

to visit Fr. Christopher, 
0.C.S.0., and Brother Lawrence, 
who are living in a little farm- 
house on land where they hope 
to have their abbey. They have 
sold their beautiful ex-dude 
ranch in New Mexico because 
they needed more land for farm- 
ing, which is more suited to the 
contemplative life than selling 
products of a woodworking shop 
and bookbindery, which they 
had to do in New Mexico to get 
a living..In Oregon they'll be 
able to grow everything except 
citrus fruits. 


Soldier Helps Us Out 

URPHY PATTON FROM 

NEW ORLEANS also came 
as a visiting volunteer for a 
week on his way from Fort 
Lewis, Wash., to leadership 
school at Fort Ord in California. 
He finished sanding our kitchen 
table and mopped and waxed 
the floors. He took down the 
frizzled balloons left over from 
our party decorations and pre- 
pared bundles of Catholic Inter- 
racialists for delivery to the 
churches which take it. He su- 
pervised a practice session of an 
orchestra of neighboring teen- 
agers, consisting of two saxo- 
phones (tenor and alto), four 
drums and a piano, and drove 
the Blanchet House pick-up 
truck for John Beirne. It was 
good to have Murphy with us. 
He is trying to figure out how 
to work an apostolate in the 
army. We gave him some YCW 
booklets on the subject. & any 
of the rest of you know how 
something can be worked out in 
the service we’d be glad to for- 
ward your suggestion to him. 
Vol Makes First Communion at 


Cathedral 


Leroy Patton, one of our most 
faithful volunteers, gave us 
cause for mingled sorrow and 
rejoicing this month. The rejoic- 
ing was hecause of his reception 
into the Church. He was bap- 
tized on a Saturday afternoon. 
Next morning at a 6 o’clock 
Mass at St. Mary’s Cathedral he 
received his first Holy Commu- 
nion. Several of us went with 
him and we all had breakfast at 
Friendship House afterwards. 
Then the De Porres Club gave 
him a party at the Benny 
Webbs’ home on his induction 
into the army. We’re sorry to 
lose him. 

John Giannini, another enthu- 
siastic vol, has entered Mt. 
Angel Seminary. So we’ve lost 
two of the best voices in our 
volunteer group. 


Now we're starting a novena 
to the Holy Spirit to bring our 
brethren out here safely from 
Washington, D. C., New York 
and Chicago for our annual 
council meeting. We hope He’ll 
inspire us to make good deci- 
sions for our work next year. 

Mabel C. Knight. 


<- 


AROUND FRIENI 


Do Colleges Need Jnter 
NATIONAL OFFICE OF FRIE' 


4233 S. Indiana Ave, 
WRITE FROM PORTLAND, 
where we are in the final 

week of preparation for the an- 
nual meeting of Friendship 
House workers. The theme of 
the meeting is to be ‘Social Ac- 
tion,” so that topic comes up 
often for discussion, not only jn 
terms of F. H. itself, but in all 
the relationships we have with 
other groups. Because we have 
many associations with-studests 
and faculty members, we are 
thinking often about colleges 
and social action, and I suppose 
specifically, their action for bet- 
ter human relations. 


In late spring, I visited a col- 
lege campus in Indiana to attend 
a regional conference of the Na- 
tional Federation of Cathelic 
College Students. Some six or 
seven colleges in the area were 
represented, yet the panel on 
interracial justice showed that 
there was not a single college 
with either an Interracial Com- 
mission or an interracial club. 
The consensus of opinion seemed 
to be that there was “no prob- 
lem” on campus, and that an in- 
terracial organization might be 
difficult or embarrassing to the 
student from one of the so-cali@d 
minority groups. 


College Towns Have Biased 
Laws 

FROM EVERYTHING that I 

could see, the few non-white 
students attending the various 
colleges were well-accepted. But 
—all of the colleges were lo- 
cated in cities and towns in In- 
diana where segregation in one 
form or many is accepted aad 
some even have unwritten laws 
that Negroes are not to stay 


overnight. A good portion pf. 


the students come from the Chi- 
cago area where clear-cut facts 
are needed to back up the reali- 
zation that all men have the 
same human dignity and God- 
given rights. If the discussions 
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Clown Gives Us Pony Ticke’ 





From left to right: Claife Lagtau, of 


rene and Norma Patton, agd a clown wh 
balloons and tickets on a pony. This wa 
performance of the Buckaroo at Molalla, 
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Harlem House Much Moved 
FRIENDSHIP HOUSE OF HARLEM 











Need Jnterracial Clubs? 
‘FICE OF FRIENDSHIP HOUSE 


ENDSHIP HOUSES 





Of New Houses and Old. Parishes 
CHICAGO FRIENDSHIP HOUSE 


Al W. (35th St., Box 16 
THIS IS CERTAINLY A PE- 

RIOD OF CHANGE for the 
Harlem House. We are losing 
Anne Foley, our director, to the 
new house in Shreveport. Words 
are inadequate to express how 
much she will be missed. Also 
Audrey Perry is leaving us to 
join with Muriel Zimmerman in 
their Liturgical Arts and Book 


New York 37, New York 


the growth and outgrowths of a 
Catholic Club in Shanks Village, 
where he and Terry and their 
beautiful little daughter are now 
living; Mrs. Roma Rudd Turkel 
talked about the importance of 
the Apostolate of Casual Con- 
versation, bringing religion into 
the conversations with those 
who may be hungering for a 
little knowledge. And Joseph 


1e, Chicago (5, Ill. 4233 S. Indiana Avenue Chicazo 15, If], Shop. It's hard to imagine the Montserrat, from the Migration 
TLAND, © of that day were any clue to BUILDING A NEW HOUSE Father studied the present sta- Place without Audrey but our Division of the Puerto Rican 
the final knowledge of the Mystical Body has turned into a legal ordeal tus of the parish in Chicago and a ee prayers go with them Labor Counsel, discussed the 
r the an- applied, then the need for new for one of our Chicago benefac- compared it with a similar study a NS ae a eee test horrible working and living con- 
riendship ways of presenting Christian tors. Dr. Arthur G. Falls, who he had made in Brussels. “ i ree eat = ae VE’ tae a am 
theme of truths on the interracial ques- was sued by the suburb of West- Losers; Keepers ‘sti face ae y a will workers and what is being done 
ocial Ac- tion was obvious. ern Springs in an attempt to Father Houtart’s hope in be- te tee cation - ea eee 
omes up All of which leads around to force him to sell his property at ginning his study was to dis- Aven a wate Taal een ee Jean, Bunny, Bud and Anne 
t only jn. questions which students and July-August issue of the Cath- cover the reason that the rural Zo s ~ Marie Baron along with two kit- 
Summer School tens returned exhausted after 


ut in all 


faculty members often ask us. 
Common ones are: “What can 


olic Interracialist) came to tell 
us of the painful process which 


people of Europe seem to keep 
their religion when they come 


The Summer School was very 


closing up the farm. Jean and 


ave with 
we have the student do to promote in- a Negro must go through in to cities in the United States. Successful, with a good number Bunny went on their vacation, 
studemts * terracial justice?” or Is an in- attempting to build a home in a The same class seem to lose of students attending. We are which must have been most wel- 
we are terracial club or commission a hitherto all-white neighborhood. their religion when they move grateful to our very godd come after such a strenuous 
colleges 800d idea in a school—might Bad Guys vs. Good Guys into European cities. Father's friends Fr. Francis, who offered summer. The farm looks beau- 
suppose not this be better handled Dr. Falls has spent about explanation after a year of study Mass daily in the Oratory; Fr. tiful and shows the results of a 
for bet- through a sociology club or the — $1,000 in addition to the cost is that the national parish, Murphy, Fr. Coffey, Tom Evans, lot of hard work by Staff and 
Sodality ‘ Shouldn't we stop of building in order to conform which sprang up in American Patricia McGill, Donald DuBois Vols. Dick Kramer put in screens 
ed a col- talking about steam justice, with several almost ludicrous cities in order to serve a partic- and Ed Willock, who conducted among many other things, which 
o attend and just practice it: water and soil tests which the ular foreign-speaking people, the various sessions. Of course, added much to the comfort of 
the Na- Acting on Principle village council enforced in an tended to preserve their religion it was all made possible by the the guests. 
Cathalic AANSWERS TO THESE prob- attempt to condemn the prop- at the same time that it perpet- work and planning of Mary Party — Party 
5 ae oe lems are really not Friend- erty and delay building. The uated their national culture. It Ryan, the Summer School Di- The flat was the scene of an 
‘ea were Ship House’s to give. Yet, as long village government attempted to was the focus of all social activ- rector. Mary went home for a impromptu party, complete with 
anéd on as an interracial center exists for pass a bill authorizing a bond ity in the community. week of much-needed rest be- decorations and a farewell song 
ved that students to visit, and speakers issue to purchase the Falls’ Loosening Ties fore she and Anne took off on composed by Sheila MacGill, for 
: college * go out from the Houses to talk property for a public play- Now, however, there is a the long trex v0 Portland, Ore., Jose Balaguer and Tony Hetten- 
‘al Com- to school groups, we are going ground. However, the people of breakdown in the national parish for the convention. schwiller. Tony left for Platts- 
‘al’ club,  t0 be faced with a need for con- good will in Western Springs (a graph showed the dropping Study Week burg, N. Y., to work for a radio 
1 seemed crete opinions on these ques- organized and did such a good curve of foreign-born people in After the Summer School, the station and Jose received his in- 
nd prob- , tions. Our constant duty is to ate of informing the town of the Chicago as the 20th century staff had a Study Week and the vitation from the United States 
at an in- help Students see their job of complete lack of need for a park progresses) since the children vols joined in for a Study Week- Army. We sure will miss them 
night be working out answers according sa the Falls oa. when there and grandchildren of foreign- end over Labor Day. It was very both. 
5 te the to the principles they are being are ample parks in the area, born people tend to move to the profitable and also very enjoy- Another party, a farewell to 
‘i , taught. Then, too, there there that the village bill was de- outskirts of the city into typ- ble. We were fortun: , ee ass 
s0-caliéd ; ‘ ; : ; : YP able. We were fortunate to have = Audrey Perry, was given by Pat 
are workable ideas gained from feated at the polls. Finally, the ically American parishes. Father Father Dugan with us on the and Sheila MacGill Re their home 
s another’s expérience which can village lost its case against Dr. considers this a crucial point in Vol week-end and we had sung Fl «i H a es 4 -. k 
Biased 7 d Falls in court. th ligt if a : Fp : 5 ossie Hassing and Nancy Coo 
e passed on. ne religious life of the city. Mass in the living room. Father aS . 
: . Heart Troub! 1 Sittine R ; : ; 5 entertained at their apartment 
In his vocation as a student, e rouble and Sitting oom There is no longer a tight-knit also gave an excellent talk at in honor of Mary Kelly. They 
that I learning all that he can to in- One particularly ironic note in community to perpetuate relig- one of the conference | ao Sa ee et : 
’ : : : Dr. Falls’ talk w cake : 6 me ¢ nces on the were all lots of fun even though 
on-white «form himself and reform his r. Falls’ talk was the reading ous and social habits—the pres- part which we, as lay people, it isn’t too pleasant to say good- 
various own attitudes, he can do much of a letter to the editor from ent generation will be almost the must play in restoring all things ian It’s diel his know +t they 
ed. But as an individual. He can broad- _ the Western Springs paper. first to fee] the unbuffered effect in Christ. will take the spirit of Friendship 
vere lo- en his interests and friendships Someone wrote and said that a of urbanization, as the working UR THURSDAY NIGHT House with them, wherever they 
s in In- to all groups, which will help to © Woman on the next block who people of Europe have felt it. Fi RG Eagan as oe 
: ; 3 had heart trouble was in seri . : SPEAKERS have been very go. 
1 in one better relations in a school, as tad heart trouble was in serious = Whether or not the working interesting. Carl Craig spoke on Frances McGonagle 
ted aad well as further his education. danger since she learned that break-down of religious prac- = ” 
en laws Beyond that, however, there is Dr. Falls and_ his wie were tice and then of faith under this 
to stay a real place for “organized ef- eee in, and Pees ok impact, as the European work- z 
tion sf. . fort” for social action on a cam- non-humanitarian of Dr. Falls to ing people in cities did, remains f= bA d M - 
the Chi- * pus. This may take the form endanger this woman’s life? to be seen. ver isse Gq or gage 
ut facts of an interracial club or commis- | Perhaps the woman has a more Red Ink and Black Dots 9 
ne reali- sion, or it may be a broader deadly type of heart trouble Father made an _ interesting Payment? 
ave the group, taking action in the field than she realizes. One letter point pertinent to interracial 
id God- of» the social order. Circum- Writer ee 2 brighter ace work. He showed us a map with JO HANDLE-BAR MUSTACHE decorates the 
cussions (Continued on Page 6) After the mass exodus from the Negro population of Chi- face of the man who owns the mortgage on BI. 
Western Springs which would aoe : ‘ 
Martin’s Farm in Montgomery, N. Y. He’s not like 











Us Pony Tickets at Buckaroo 






ad 


Claife Lageau, of Portland FH. staff, La- 
, apd a clown who gave all the children 
a@ pony. This was before the afternoon 


karo at Molalla, Oregon. | 


take place after Dr. Falls moved 
in, there, would be no more 
standing all the way to the Loop 
on the morning train; he and 
Dr. Falls would have the whole 
train to themselves. 
Maps, Graphs, Falling Curves 
PATHER FRANCOIS HOU- 
TART OF BELGIUM, who has 
been studying at the University 
of Chicago in Social Science 
since January, came to give us 
the fruits of his year’s work. 





WOULD YOU LIKE COPIES 
of the Catholic Interracialist 
to distribute at meetings? 

We have back numbers of the 
Interratialist which could be 
used as a convenient form of 
introduction to Friendship 
House, its aims and activities. 
If you would like a bundle of 
them to distribute at your 
church, community, PTA, or 
other meetings, we will send 
any number you like. One 
cent (1c) apiece—100 for 95c 
—500 for $4.00. Write Catho- 
lic Interracialist, 4233 S. In- 
diana Ave., Chicago 15, Ill. 




















cago inked out in red. Then he 
superimposed a cellophane map 
with black dots indicating the 
location of national parishes; in 
almost every case the Negro 
population does not enter the 
areas having the heaviest con- 
centration of national parishes, 
it grows between these areas. 
Could there be some remote 
connection between the problems 
of our first speaker and the 
maps of our second speaker? 
Ann O'Reilly. 


Get Talked To! 


Interested in a first-hand 
report of an apostolic action 
group in action? Do you 
want ideas for your work in 
Christ? Write your nearest 
Friendship House or Betty 
Schneider, National Office, 


4233 S. Indiana, Chicago, IIl., 


for further details. 

Betty will be coming 
through the Middle West in 
October and can arrange lec- 
tures en route. No fees asked. 
Traveling expenses and do- 
nations to the work of 
Friendship House gratefully 
accepted. 


the melodrama villain who likes to saw people in 
two if they can’t pay. He told us when we looked 
the place over, “If these young men want to make a 
living farming this place, it can’t be done.” When 
we explained that we wanted it to get youngsters 
out of the city-and to have a summer school for 
Christian living he took $1000 off the price. We 
couldn’t have built the house alone for the price he 
charged for the whole farm. So he has done his 


share. 


But we owe him $500 for the June installment on 
the mortgage and we’d hate to lose the farm. We 
have praised God there in Holy Mass, Prime and 
Compline and in thanksgiving for the beautiful 
flowers, trees, rocks and brooks. City children have 
smelled that delicious new unknown, fresh air. 
Lots of graces have been bestowed on people at BI. 


Martin’s Farm. 


Can you help us keep it? Could you have a cake 
sale, rummage sale, card party or tea to help us raise 
that $500? Harlem Friendship House will be glad 
to send a speaker if possible. Please send contribu- 


tions to 


FRIENDSHIP HOUSE OF HARLEM 


Box 16, 34 W. 135th St.—New York 37, N. Y. 
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CATHOLIC INTERRACIALIST 


Debaters from 27 Colleges Discuss: 
“Should Fair Hiring Law Be Federal?” 


by Wm. A. Bohan 


“THE BATTLE AGAINST 
PREJUDICE is half won 
when the question about which 
there is prejudice is openly dis- 
cussed.” I had that remark in 
‘mind as I went to Lehigh Uni- 
versity to hear twenty-seven 
Pennsylvania colleges debate: 
“Resolved the federal govern- 
ment should enact a federal fair 
employment practice law.” 

I wondered if those speaking 
against the law would not de- 
velop convictions unfavorable to 
the law through their necessity 
of arguing against it. 

Each college debated five 
times, so with two teams to a 
college there were two hundred 
and sixteen debates. I listened 
to many of them including the 
final debate on which the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh defeated 
Carnegie Institute. Isummarized 
their arguments as follows: 

Arguments Against FEPC 

The first main argument 
against FEPC ran like this. 
“There is no need of a law be- 
cause enough progress is being 
made by the Negro without the 
law.” To show this, statistics 
like the following were quoted: 
the 21 per cent increase in trade 
opportunities for Negroes since 
1940; the existence of-468 gov- 
ernment jobs for Negroes in 13 
southern states and 81 southern 
cities that had no Negro em- 
ployees ten years before; the 
average wage increase for Ne- 
groes all over the country from 
an average wage of four hun- 
dred dollars in 1940 to thirteen 
hundred dollars in 1950." 


“INDIVIDUAL LARGE COR- 

PORATIONS have contrib- 
uted to this progress by their 
democratic hiring of employees 
in the south. 

As further evidence that, 
“There is no need of the law,” 
negative orators argued that the 
Negro job situation was due to 
absences from work, inefficiency 
at work, irregularity in the lives 
of Negroes, lack of initiative 
and ambition, and the Negro’s 
choice of blind alley jobs. 

The example of Booker T. 
Washington, Negro pioneer edu- 
cator, was urged to show that 
education could do more than 
law. Why make a law when 
education can do it? Yet edu- 
cation is in the hands of the 
states, not of the federal gov- 
ernment. And states that al- 
ready have a F.E.P.C. used film 


strips, educational publications 
and their public schools to pre- 
pare the way for their law. 

This led to the second main 
argument, “A federal law is not 
needed when the states can do 
it themselves as some of them 
have already done.” Eleven 
states and twenty-two towns 
representing fifty million people 
already have FErC laws. And 
these laws work successfully to 
stop discrimination. In New 
York, discrimination in labor 
unions and the telephone com- 
pany was curbed by a state 
F.E.P.C. One state, California, 
even has voluntary F.E.P. with- 
out any law! 


South Won’t Take It 
we FEDERAL PLAN WON’T 

WORK IN THE SOUTH,” 
was the third main argument. 
Southern governors like Gov- 
ernors Byrnes and Talmadge 
were quoted as threatening to 
stop the free public schools sys- 
tems should any effort be made 
by the federal government to 
interfere in the southern prac- 
tice of segregation. “The south 
will disobey any compulsory law 
as the whole country disobeyed 
the prohibition law,” contended 
the orators. “Viaqlators of the 
prohibition law knew the climate 
of public opinion was in their 
avor so they defied the law. 
That is the way any compulsory 
Fair Employment Law would be 
defied.” 

“The people are against such 
a law.” As evidence of this a 
wartime F.E.P.C. official was 
quoted as saying, “The law 
worked in New York because 
there was not one New York 
legislator against it.” So, it was 
argued, the law could not work 
in the south because all the 
legislators would be against it. 
“The north accepts these laws 

because it fears public opinion 
behind the law. The northerner 
accused of violation of the law 
stands to lose by offending pub- 
lic opinion, whether he is con- 
victed or acquitted, It would be 
just the opposite in the south. 
The south with its high percent- 
age of Negroes (45 per cent of 
the population in Mississippi— 
39 per cent in North Carolina) 
would reject a law that might 
work in New York where there 
are only six Negroes out of 
every hundred people. 
WHE FOURTEENTH amend- 

ment is an example of the 


uselessness of a law for the 
south. That amendment is a 
federal law. But the south 
doesn’t obey it. 

“Any new compulsory Fair 
Employment Law would like- 
wise fail. Such a law would have 
an enforcement commission. The 
commission would need to have 
state and regional officers under 
the central commission at Wash- 
ington. But since, in southern 
states, the regional officers 
would all be southern, nothing 
would be accomplished. South- 
ern commissions would convict 
no one. So the law would be 
useless.” 

This argument of southern 
disobedience to any such law 
was seen by the negative side 
to be in conflict with their own 
assertion that there was enough 
improvement already. They 
solved this apparent contradic- 
tion by saying that the improve- 
ment was due to good will like 
that shown by the Reynolds Co. 
and the International Harvester 
Co. They were not forced to 
hire Negroes. Compulsory law 
would destroy this good will and 
thus destroy the progress al- 
ready made. It would arouse all 
the childhood hates and preju- 
dices that would harm the Negro 
rather than help him. 


Arguments for FEPC 
The affirmative began with 
the statement: “Present job dis- 
crimination is of such extent 
and magnitude that an imme- 
diate solution is required.” 


T° SHOW THE EXTENT 

AND MAGNITUDE of the 
discrimination, the family in- 
come, for example, of the av- 
erage white family was quoted 
as 180 per cent above that of 
Negroes. The argument contin- 
ued: “And this was not due just 
to the inefficiency of the Ne- 
groes because it is much _ the 
same with the salary the high 
school or college graduate re- 
ceives immediately after gradu- 
ation. The non-Negro graduate 
receives twice as much for his 
work as a similarly qualified 
Negro. 

“The census of 1949 confirms 
the fact that the Negroes are 
more than twice as badly off in 
job opportunities as the non- 
Negro. About half (54%) of all 
Negro employees earn less than 
$2,000 a year. Less than one- 
fourth (21%) of the white work- 
ers earn so little. 








Do Colleges Need Interracial Clubs? 


(Continued from Page 5) 
stances in a. school determine 
the plan most feasible. The im- 
portant thing is that the stu- 
dent’s need for working with 
others to analyze situations 
around him, and to act to im- 
prove them, is filled. He needs 
a free chance to apply some of 
the things he is learning, which 
the classroom does not give in 
a complete way. And at the 
same time, he needs a group 
with him to fight and change un- 
Christian patterns. 

Plans, Vision Needed 

When talking of “organized 
effort,” it must be. remembered 
that lofty ideals and vigorous 
enthusiasm are no substitute for 
good organizational plans, vari- 
ety in programs, and the vision 
to see an action program, re- 
lated to the larger extracurricu- 
lar program of a college. At the 
same time, the failure to see the 
ever-present need for tying up 


what the club is doing, with the 
‘eason for doing it, is fatal. The 
constant task is realizing the 
spirit of Christ. The source of 
our actions must be rooted in 
the Action of Christ in the 
world, the Mass. 


CTION OF STUDENTS is 

sometimes seen as futile and 
even harmful. With improper 
guidance, it can be. But a tre- 
mendous opportunity for awak- 
ening students to the community 
and the world around them, and 
the responsibility of bringing 
Christ to them is lost when en- 
thusiasm is stymied, or a blan- 
ket statement of “no problem” 
is left to rest without investiga- 
tion. 

Talk, Study, Work 


The idea of living Christian 
ideals rather than talking about 
them would be a good idea, were 
the reality of it not built on a 
few false assumptions. Good- 


will can be assumed in most 
cases, but knowledge about prac- 
tical applications of principles to 
day-to-day living is a different 
thing. And to assume that 
Christian people will act like 
Christians in the social order, 
without talk, work and study 
about the order is practically 
being a blithering optimist. 
Organizing in a college is not 
easy. But neither is the task of 
a Christian in the twentieth cen- 
tury an easy one. The student 
needs a challenge to his tre- 
mendous job. If the school could 
begin scoring 100% in teaching 
students that the dual work of 
reforming self and the small 
world around you is part and 
parcel of being a Christian, then 
the work of groups like Friend- 
ship House, much less their pro- 
grams of social action, would be 
greatly minimized if not elim- 
inated. Pray the day may come. 
Betty Schneider 


“A good example of how slow 
is the progress is the fact that 
out of three-quarters of a mil- 
lion firms in the south only fifty- 
two are fair in their hiring. 

“Progress statistics fail for 
another reason. They often be- 
gin at different starting points. 
They begin with the Negro 
group at a time it had little or 
no job opportunity and a white 
group that had normal oppor- 
tunity. Then statistics are 
reached to show that Negro job 
opportunity has increased over 
a ten-year period more than 
white job opportunity. That is 
like comparing the speed of two 
racers in a hundred-yard dash 
without mentioning the fact that 
one had a _ seventy-five yard 
head-start.” 

The second main argument, 
“Solutions Tried Have Failed,” 
showed how state F.E.P.C. has 
failed. The states cannot control 
interstate businesses that go be- 
yond state boundaries. The elev- 
en F. E. P. L. states are short 
of funds. They admit their in- 
ability to succeed without gov- 


ernment aid and welcome gov- 


ernment help. 

The federal government has 
the funds and the power the 
states lack. This introduces the 
third main line of argument, 
“Federal F.E.P.L. is the solu- 
tion.” A law is necessary be- 
cause the south will not do it 
otherwise. As one speaker said: 
“The south knows their prob- 
lems better than the govern- 
ment does. Sure they know 
them! They created them! Yet 
have they done anything about 
it in the ninety years since 
emancipation? Where is there 
any F.E.P.L. in the south? They 
aren’t doing anything about it 
now. They haven’t done any- 
thing about it! What’s more, 
they say they won’t do anything 
about it. So we can’t leave it 
to the south. Yet the problem 
demands solution.” 

The F.E.P.L. ‘is the solution. 
The rate of present progress is 
too.slow. The F.E.P.L. can speed 
it up! Trouble won’t block the 
F.E.P.L. Previous to state 
F.E.P.L, in the north much trou- 
ble was feared and threatened. 
It never happened. 


REVIOUS TO INTEGRA- 

TION IN THE ARMY eleven 
divisions were polled on whether 
they wanted Negroes with them: 
Two-thirds were against it, but 
two months after integration the 
poll was taken again and two- 
thirds wanted it. The anticipa- 
tion of trouble far exceeded the 
reality. 

These were the main lines of 
the arguments proposed. They 
led to clashing rebuttals in 
which the affirmative generally 
had the advantage as the fol- 
lowing summary of affirmative 
rebuttals indicates. 


Rebuttal 

“WOU SAY THE SOUTH 

WILL DISOBEY a federal 
Fair Employment Practices Law 
as the whole nation disobeyed 
the liquoi law,” began the affirm- 
ative. “But the liquor law vio- 
lated individual rights. F.E.P.L. 
protects individual rights. So 
there is no parallel. The laws 
are worlds apart.” 

In answer to the “progress al- 
ready sufficient” argument, the 
affirmative continued to say, 
“The progress is not enough.” 
The present situation is still ex- 
tremely bad and in need of the 
urgent remedy F.E.P.L. can 
alone supply. What is more the 
present progress can’t continue 
or grow without the F.E.P.L. as 
is shown by the failure of state 
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F.E.P.L. to control interstate 
affairs. Violations of interstate 
laws are settled in federal courts 
where the states are powerless. 
Besides all the progress that 
has been made has been due to 
F.E.P.L. The statistics quoted 
show progress of the Negroes 
only because those statistics in- 
clude the north where F.E.P.L. 
has brought improvements. 


Income Tax, Draft, Not 
Popular Either 

In answer to the argument 
that the climate of public opin- 
ion would not tolerate the law 
the affirmative answered that 
the popularity of the law is not 
essential to its success. Price- 
control laws, income-tax laws, 
and the draft law are successful 
but not popular. 


“T)O THE TRIALS OF JUS- 

TICE take place before the 
tribunal of public opinion or be- 
fore the courts of justice?” 
asked the affirmative. If only 
5% of the cases go to the courts, 
justice can be done and the fear 
of that justice will avert much 
injustice. The recent acquittal 
of a Kentucky Negro charged 
with rape shows justice can be 
done. Such a decision will deter 
others from making false 
charges. “Would a federal fair 
employment law cause riots in 
the South?” Experience says, 
“No.” There was no revolt in 
the army. There was no revolt 
in the North where threats of 
revolt were made. There was no 
revolt in the South where the 
Federal government integrated 
its housing program. 


All Debaters for Federal 
F.E.P.C. 

Did the negative really believe 
what they said in the debates? 
After the debates I spoke to 
many of them and found that 
their off-stage opinion was gen- 
erally that they had no good ar- 
gument for their side at all. 
Some told me they had begun 
the year of debate sincerely -be- 
lieving that the negative had 
some good arguments. But, as 
they debated, they saw that 
their arguments could be met 
quite effectively. 

It was just the opposite with 
the affirmative. Some of them 
lacked interest at the start of 
the year but found interest 
growing as the unjust un-Amer- 
ican practices of employers be- 
came known to them. Some 
found themselves so aroused by 
their new-born convictions that 
they wanted to do something 
offstage to bring about the so- 
lution they were proposing. 

ROM THESE CONVERSA- 

TIONS I judged that much 
good was done by this debate. 
I began to see more clearly why 
the South wants to be “left 
alone.” They know that their 
position cannot bear open dis- 
cussion. Discussion would ex- 
pose their prejudices to the light 
of reason. Reason does not sup- 
port their prejudices. Southern 
states would profit greatly from 
debate on F.E.P.L. But the South 
is determined not to change its 
view so it wants no new knowl- 
edge, no debate. It wants to re- 
tain its prejudice, its ignorance. 
When the day dawns that South- 
ern colleges hold a tournament 
debate on F.E.P.C, they will al- 
ready have won half the battle 
against prejudice. 

—I SS 
Subscribe to the 
Catholic Interracialist 
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What It's Like to Be a Nun 


Militant Needs Spiritual Weapons 


PRINCIPLES AND PARA- 
DOXES OF THE MILITANT 
LIFE, by Stephanie Joseph 
Piat, O.F.M. Translated from 
the French by James Meyer, 
O.F.M. Franciscan Herald 
Press, Chicago 9, Ill. $2.75. 
HIS IS ONE OF THOSE 
BOOKS that is going to get 

all marked up. This reviewer 

marked forty-four spots which 


‘really should be shown to some 


person or other. Fr. Piat is a 
veteran of the home missions of 
the Department du Nord and 
Paris so some sections seem di- 
rected specifically to the aposto- 
late in France, particularly 
on anti-clericalism and the eco- 
nomic system. But this book 
should be of great practical help 
to anyone interested in seeking 
to radiate Christ in today’s 
world. 

Fr. Piat establishes in his first 
three chapters the desperate 
need for militant Christians. 
Then he goes on to the militant 
spirituality and gives some very 
practical advice. For instance, to 
remedy personal clashes he ad- 
vises, “humility . .. its ambi- 
tion is solely to serve, and leave 
God to care for any success. 
This disinterestedness automat- 
ically eliminates personal clashes 
. . . Intrigue, which wastes so 
much vital energy, loses all pur- 
pose’in a person who angles for 
the last place. That is just so 
much gained toward a sensible 
employment of resources.” 


HE NEED OF HOPE is em- 

phasized: “The confidence of 
a Christian is not cloud-borne. 
He bases it on two unshatter- 
able pillars: his own deficiencies 
and the mercy of God . . . The 
task is beyond us, that is more 
than evident. The dough of hu- 
manity is a heavy mass to raise 
and we are only middling yeast 
for it. But, after all, it is a 
question of the glory of Christ, 
and His virtue triumphs in spite 
of the ridiculous inadequacy of 
the means he employs.” 

Fr. Piat advises us to get 
“in touch with the great soul 
of Christ” through the gos- 
pels, prayer, spiritual reading, 
through His Holy Spirit and 
through the Blessed Sacrament 
by which He dwells in our 
churches. When Fr. Piat sug- 


gests a program for the spiritual 
life it seems to be intended for 
the father of a family in France. 
It would seem that Americans 
with shorter working hours 
could do more than Fr. Fiat sug- 
gests. He also doesn’t mention 
poverty, which a _ Franciscan 
might expect him to bring in. 
But possibly it is taken for 
granted in French militant cir- 
cles. There is some down-to- 
earth advice about safeguarding 
the family life of the apostle 
which might prevent wives of 
militants from feeling like 
“apostolate widows.” 

In the fourth section, “Spirit 
and Methods of the Apostolate,” 
Fr. Piat warns about using 
tricks of propaganda or material 
advantages to gain adherents. 
He distinguishes between the 
aloofness of the Pharisee which 
is born of pride and detested by 
Christ and the ploofness of the 
Christian which is full of un- 
selfish love. There are some ex- 
cellent pages on teamwork. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF OR- - 


DER and method in realizing 
plans is stressed as Fr. Piat 
asks, “Does the service of our 
Lord require less application 
and ingenuity than profit-seek- 
ing and the pursuit of pleas- 
ure?” 

This book should be a means 
to give us a “lively concern for 
the-teachings of the Church, for 
loyalty to her, and for unity 
among your brethren in the 
faith; bearing in mind that 
whatever impression you make 
must be backed by the fully de- 
veloped high moral tone of your 
personal life; expecting suc- 
cess only in the measure you 
are conscientious and competent 
about your work; attracting 
people by cheerful, devoted kind- 
ness; fighting for social justice, 
the public welfare, peace among 
men; plowing your furrow with 
an open eye and a sympathetic 
spirit for the efforts of your 
neighbor, in order where needed 
to give him a lift or back him 
up; never being ashamed of 
your principles, and everywhere 
and always being yourself; 
knowing Christ, loving Christ, 
radiating Christ—that is the 
priestly ideal of the militant and 
the witness.” 

Mabel C. Knight 








The Strong and The Humble 


RUE NOTRE DAME, by Daniel Pizeril. Sheed and Ward, New 


York, 1953. $2.50. 
“BLESSED ARE THE POOR 

IN SPIRIT” .. . This 
quotation comes easily from our 
lips but its application to_real- 
ity is not easy. » 

In Rue Notre Dame, Abbe 
Pizeril tells in a very simple and 
clear-cut style the story of an 
elderly priest who has now be- 
come an honorary canon of the 
Church of Ste. Julie outside 
Paris. The priest, Georges Ser- 
rurier, is an arrogant, wordly 
man who relates the story of his 
priesthood in a diary. He is con- 
stantly at odds with his house- 
keeper, his fellow priests. He 
appears to be proud, at first, of 
the fact that he has been hyper- 
critical of three of his curates, 
and had them placed in parishes 
that had not the great name of 
Pastor Serrurier’s parish. 

Halfway: through« the book, 
when the reader has gained an_ 
insight into the character of the 
fanatical old man, Abbe Pizeril 
introduces a young curaté who 


‘ comes to Canon Serrurier for 
* spiritual direction. This begins 


the ironie twist of this engross- 


ing novel, The young curate has 


all of the zeal of youth combined 
with a genuine love of God and 
his fellow man, which has been 
so completely lacking in Canon 
Serrurier. From this curate, 
Father Robert, Georges Serrur- 
ier realizes that his own life as 
a priest has been spent in the 
role of an administrator, not 
really fulfilling the spiritual 
work of a priest. From here on 
in the author expounds the an- 
guish and torture Georges Ser- 
rurier suffers. He finally accepts 
God's will and looks forward to 
death with the resignation that 
had been lacking all thréugh his 
life. To really appreciate the 
growth of a spiritual, pitiful 
midget to a tremendous and 
mighty giant of zeal, one has to 
read Rue Notre Dame for him- 
self, 

During this great age of Cath- 
olic Action we are growing 
accustomed to people doing 
Apostolic Work. Those of, us who 
are interested in the Lay Apos- 
tolate will appreciate Rue Notre 
Dame, for a very clear picture 
is drawn of the beginning of the 
“worker priest” movement in 


SHEPHERD’S TARTAN, by 
Sr. Mary Jean Dorcy, O.P. Sheed 
and Ward, New York, 1953. 
$2.50 : 

ISTER MARY JEAN, 

WHOSE DELIGHTFUL chil- 
dren’s books with her own sil- 
houette illustrations are a bright 
spot in many a home and school 
library, has now given us an 
equally delightful treatise on 
What It’s Like to Be a Nun. The 
amount of misinformation which 
even people of good will carry 
about with them on this inter- 
esting topic is sometimes quite 
appalling, and Sister is out to 
correct it. With humor, sym- 
pathy, and the almost too acute 
perception of the school teach- 
er, she does so, and if some 
puritan is disillusioned we can 
only say that we were greatly 
edified as well as entertained. 





Chicago, IIl. 


have?) 


(Makings of a race riot) 


THE WILLOCK BOOK. Car- 
toons and Jingles, by Ed Wil- 
loek. Published by Integrity, 
New York, 1953. 50c. 

Ed Willock’s clever drawings 
and rhymes have become justly 
famous since they first appeared 
in Integrity Magazine. Now In- 
tegrity has brought out a col- 
lection of them, and we guaran- 
tee you'll get plenty of ehuckles 
and a few good belly laughs, 
plus (dare we say?) a serious 
reflection or so out of this neat 
little package. It has all our old 
favorites and several which we 
somehow missed when they first 
came out. If your bookstore 
doesn’t have it, you can order it 
from Integrity, 157 E. 38th St., 
N. Y. 16, N. Y. 
| —$—<——<—<——————————————————————— 
France, with the concept of “re- 
storing all things in this world 
to Christ.” 

We recommend Rue Notre 
Dame for those who may be a 
little too ready to criticize the 
clergy. These will see the great 
emotional, physical and mental 
strain in the lives of these ded- 
icated men. 

Perhaps there is, in Rue Notre 
Dame, a failure to develop the 
minor characters but the highly 
developed and keen insight to 
the life of the old man and his 
confessor far overshadows this 
slight weakness. 

An extremely interesting in- 
troduction by Bruce Marshall 
gives the background of the 
conflict between the older and 
younger generation of priests in 
France, from which we have 
seen the vigorous rise of new 
ways of thought and action 
within the Church. 

_ Agnes D. Shaker... 


THE CHRISTIAN CONSCIENCE AND 
- THE HEARSEY OF RACISM 


A Chance For You To Discuss With Experts 
In The Field of Race Relations 

HICAGO’S CATHOLIC INTERRACIAL COUNCIL and 

Friendship House have combined forces to organize a pro- 
gram of discussions on race relations for the coming winter. 
Experts in different fields will be present, and we hope to get 
a good crowd to hash over the issues. The discussions will be 
held on Thursdays at 8 p. m. at Delaney Hall, 21 W. Superior, 


PROGRAM 
October 8—Does Racism Cause World Unrest? 


November 12—American Negro—1953 
(How much economic security does the Negro really 


December 10—Phychology of Prejudice 


January 14—Do Neighborhoods Have to “Change?” 
February 11—Human Wrongs or Human Rights 

March 11—What Do You Mean—Social Equality? 

April 8—Action Now—The Church’s Interracial Program 


She explains in some detail 
the care taken by any superior 
and novice-master or mistress in 
deciding whether the young peo- 
ple who apply for admittance to 
a cloister are really fitted for 
that life. It may not, must not, 
be entered upon lightly, and be- 
sides the obvious matters of 
vows and ability for the work 
of whatever order it is, there 
are the thousand and one little 
trials and tribulations of com- 
munity life, the give-and-take 
of it, the irritations that are 
bound to arise in a fairly large 
group of people of not really 
very extraordinary character liv- 
ing close together. Our own 
family life will give us some 
inkling of those problems. She 
goes on to a witty analysis of 
the novice, a creature who, ac- 
cording to a very ancient Tibet- 
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ian proverb, “breaks crockery, 
spills oil, and giggles.” The bal- 
ance which a convent and indeed 
an Order maintains seems to de- 
pend, oddly enough, on having 
a certain number of these haz- 
ards about the place, not only 
to assure its future existence, 
but to provide the verve and 
enthusiasm which the older and 
wiser members may direct into 
the right channels. 


But IT IS THE DESCRIP- 
TIONS of the various forms 
of work done which provide the 
greatest insight into the nun’s 
life. A full-time job as teacher, 
nurse, housekeeper or cook is 
augmented by a strict schedule 
of prayer, meditation, self-dis- 
cipline and training, with cer- 
tain recreation time. She may 
be shifted from one job to an- 
other, one -house to another, 
have plans changed in a mo- 
ment, and the most unexpected 
contingencies arise in the most 
commonplace surroundings— 
have you ever entertained an 
Indian chief in your school- 
room?—yet she must remain 
calm and efficient, obey orders 
when they come and use her 
own wits when (as not infre- 
quently happens) they don’t. 


We particularly recommend a 
chapter on illness and the apos- 
tolate of the sick as one of the 
finest pieces of spiritual reading 
we've ever seen. 


In her childhood Sister Mary 
Jean was fascinated by stories 
of the Scottish clans and the 
bright tartans that spoke their 
honor. Now her old love has 
been surpassed by a different 
one, for she belongs to a family 
whose colors, like the tartan of 
Clan Shepherd, are black and 
white; an ancient and noble 
name whose fighters were ever 
soldiers of Christ in the Order 
of St. Dominic. 

—Anne Townley Brooks 


Secular Institute Vows in World 
By Rev. Thomas Brockhaus, 0.S.B. 


HE MOST NEGLECTED VO- 

CATION in the Church is 
that of the young man or woman 
who doesn’t marry and who has 
no call to the religious or cler- 
ical state. Did God forget the 
plight of these people when He 
drew up His plans for the rest 
of us? Or is what a certain spin- 
ster said true: that God did not 
forget her but men surely did? 

It is going to take a lot of 
courage for’ single men and 
women enjoying a measure of 
personal and economic. inde- 
pendence to be open-minded 
enough to really want to find 
out what God’s plan for them 
might be. Because God’s plan 
has an infallible way of pointing 
to a career of generous, unselfish 
dedication. In truth, some of the 
great weaknesses of Catholic 
life in our day lies in the failure 
of single men and women to re- 
spond to their God-given voca- 
tions. 

There are many degrees of 
dedication possible in the single 
state, but there must always be 
some measure of sacrifice for the 
good of others. Sometimes a son 
or daughter remains single in 
order to support and care for 
aging parents. Or it may be to 
help brothers and sisters com- 
plete their education and get a 
start in life. There are mén and 
women who never establish a 
home of their own, in order to 
remain free to devote their full 
time and effort to careers that 
are of extraordinary benefit to 
others. 

A LIFE OF COMPLETE DED- 
ICATION TO GOD by per- 
sons living in the world, even to 


the point of promising by vow 
to fulfill the Gospel counsels, 
was officially recognized by the 
Church some six years ago. In 
what history may well prove as 
the most significant act of his 
pontificate, Pope Pius XII gave 
his approval to secular insti- 
tutes in the apostolic constitu- 
tion Provida Mater Ecclesia, 
published on Feb. 2, 1947. In 
imitation of religious, the mem- 
bers of secular institutes take 
a vow of celibacy and of obedi- 
ence to a superior. 

They retain their property but 
by a vow of poverty they re- 
nounce the free use and disposal 
of material things, and in this, 
too, they place themselves under 
obedience to their superior. Al- 
though members of secular insti- 
tutes remain at their posts in 
the workaday world, their lives 
are wholly dedicated to God by 
their vows. They are trained in 
a novitiate like religious, and 
they return at stated times to 
their central house for retreats 
and recollections. They have 
been blessed by the Pope as the 
new Christian leaven in society. 

Not all single persons living 
in the world are called by God 
to make vows in secular insti- 
tutes, but they can learn from 
these dedicated apostolic work- 
ers to shake themselves free 
from the shackles of mundane 
ideals and thus escape the frus- 
tration that comes from neglect- 
ing te jive according to God's 
plan. Because God does have a 
plan Yor each one of us, and by 
His grace we can find that pla 
and follow it. 


‘ 
5 
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CATHOLIC INTERRACIALIST 


Lincoln Hotel in Springfield, Ill., Refuses Colored 
Lincoln's Home Town Fights Color Bar 


Joseph Charles Meisner 

PRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS, 

state capital and Lincoln’s 
home, is not the center of equal- 
ity among men that might be 
hoped. As in many other cities, 
progress is being made in the 
practice of social justice, but it 
seems slow in reaching the point 
where it could be a matter of 
civic pride. However, there are 
signs that the day is coming 
when its school children will be 
able to recite the writings of our 
founding fathers without shame 
or qualification. 

The fifth largest city in IIli- 
nois, with a population of about 
90,000, Springfield perhaps lags 
most in matters of racial justice 
in those commercial institutions 
which are named for its most 
famous citizen. Saluting him, 
the Springfield poet Vachel 
Lindsay wrote “Lincoln Walks 
at Midnight,” and the title may 
well be remembered with a per- 
sonal connotation by his many 
followers who can find no rest 
in places bearing his name. 


To clarify the issue of Spring- 
field’s status today, a survey of 
the four fields of education, rec- 
reation, employment and hous- 
ing will be given here. 

Schools are supposedly open 
to all as far as elementary and 
secondary education goes. Two 
of the three business schools 
would not accept Negroes in 
1950. There are no Negro teach- 
ers in any of the city’s schools, 
and in former years Negro ap- 
plicants were always-refused. It 
is not known whether any re- 
cent applications have _ been 
made. 

In higher education, the city’s 
Junior College has outstanding 
Negro students, and offers schol- 
arships to qualified members of 
the race. It now has a Southern 
student attending on scholarship 
and living in the women’s dor- 
mitory on the campus. Another 
colored student has been sent to 
Laval University in Canada on 
a scholarship for French studies 
given him through the college. 


Beaches Open to All 
As for recreation, the public 
beaches of Lake Springfield be- 
came truly public last year, af- 
ter the issue had been passed 
from the playground and recre- 
ation department to the park 


Fire in the Night 


(Continued from Page 1) 
landlords, especially the practice 
of granting repeated continu- 
ances. He stated that there is 
not sufficient evidence for crim- 
inal prosecution and offered im- 
munity to any persons who 
would come forward against 
firetrap landlords and agents. 
He promised to take such cases 
to the Grand Jury and to prose- 
cute. 

Temporary Housing and Severe 
Penalties Needed 

Building Commissioner Chris- 
tiansen insisted that temporary 
housing was the only solution, 
since large projects cannot be 
built in time to avert fire disas- 
ters. 

James C. Downs, Jr., had 
stated at the inquest that he be- 
lieved an. additional $300,000 
should be spent on _ building 
inspections, that prosecutions 
should be stepped up and severe 
penalties be imposed. He also 
said that there must be realistic 
facing up to the problem of 
clearing slums, Now when slums 


board, to the city water and 
light department, back to the 
playground and recreation de- 
partment. The town’s outdoor 
swimming pool was opened to 
all a year earlier. It was found 
that the problem was not so 
much “the colored problem” as 
the white problem. Indoor swim- 
ming pools of some organiza- 
tions have caused much embar- 
rassment to their members by 
refysing to be color blind. 


Theaters are now open to the 
public and most downtown drug- 
stores, restaurants, and shops 
have been accommodating. 
Sometime, however, a Negro is 
admitted only when accompanied 
by several white people. In most 
night clubs and other places of 
entertainment segregation is the 
rule; only third-rate entertain- 
ment is open to colored citizens, 
and they must ‘drive to St. Louis 
or Chicago for the better grade. 


Those little signs reading, 
“We reserve the right to refuse 
service to anyone,” subtly guard 
midtown restaurants from pos- 
sible mixing of races. The rec- 
reational situation looks good 
on paper, but in actua' practice 
some of the town’s finest citizens 
are refused service, particularly 
when several Negroes enter an 
establishment as a group, or the 
proprietor feels their position at 
a specific table may cause him to 
lose customers. 


Public Accommodations 


Two of the three big hotels 
have been open in all respects in 
recent years, but the Emanci- 
pator’s namesake stands alone. 
Colored members of organiza- 
tions can dine with fellow mem- 
bers in the hotel’s ball-room but- 
are not served when joining 
white friends in the lounge 
downstairs. They are not thrown 
out, but hours pass without 
service. The drugstore connected 
with the hotel was held several 
years ago for refusing to serve 
a Negro. A fine was ordered, to 
the amount of one dollar. 


Singer Slighted 

A nationally known singer 
was scheduled to appefir in the 
city for a concert about six 
years ago after returning from 
a performance before the roy- 
alty of England. A private home 
arranged to take her in, since 


none of Springfield’s hotels 


are wiped out the displaced peo- 
ple move into the next square 
mile, 

Citizens Share Guilt 

“This is the key to pressure 
on the so-called conservation 
areas,” Downs said. ‘“Apart- 
ments which were designed for 
six families are converted to 
house 36. If new slums are not 
to be created we must provide 
housing for the people who are 
displaced in new buildings in 
which there will be no over- 
crowding. We would be less than 
frank if we did not face the 
problem of the movement of mi- 
nority groups into outlying 
neighborhoods,” he continued. 
“At present these groups can 
only go to the outskirts, in a 
sort of hedge-hopping. 

“There is going to have to be 
community education. We can- 
not confine people to ghettos 
and at the same time express 
our outrage about a fire in 
which 18 are killed.” 

Ann O'Reilly 


would accept. Negroes at that 
time. 

In employment one finds the 
usual situation, plenty of work 
if you care to sacrifice dignity 
as demanded by non-colored. In 
December, *951, the Springfield 
Urban League secured informa- 
tion on six major employing 
firms that hire more than 100 
employees. Of the 9,500 em- 
ployees, 650 were colored, with 
all but ten concentrated in two 
firms. Laborers and janitors 
were numbered at nearly 550, 
thus consumindg the vast ma- 
jority of the Negro employees. 
Stock room workers, welders, 
painters, and telephone opera- 
tors totalled 90 workers, leaving 
five in utility services. The pub- 
lic economy, or the commercial 
establishment, such as retail 
stores, employed less than one 
per cent. 

Upgrading Unfair . 

The survey shows clearly that 
even where Negroes are em- 
ployed, upgrading is not equal, 
and many an accomplished lead- 
er finds himself a shoe-shine boy 
in the shops of Springfield. 

Downtown retail centers em- 
ploy some colored, but usually 
“out back,” as office clerks, tele- 
phone operators, and stock 
clerks, with the usual janitorial 
duties taking the largest num- 
bers. 

Overcrowded Housing 

Housing is the mainstay of 
segregation here as elsewhere, 
for it can be said to be the main 
reason for black-balling Lin- 
coln’s home for its lack of jus- 
tice, not to mention charity. The 
6,000 citizens of color have been 
concentrated on the east side of 
the city since the Wabash tracks 
on Tenth Street became the col- 


or line after the race riot of 
1908. Public housing is helping 
to break the barrier. Both races 
share John Hay Homes, a large 
housing center, though separate 
buildings are maintained. Riots, 
threats, and disagreeable inci- 
dents of the past are long re- 
membered, and make the colored 
family hesitate to move to need- 
ed quarters if they are located 
in a white part of town. Rather 
than risk something even worse, 
a family will continue to live in 
crowded conditions with several 
families sharing a few rooms, It 
is common to find situations 
where @arents cannot take their 
baby home from the hospital be- 
cause there is no room. Forced 
squalor in semi-hotels is to be 
found on the border of the east 
side as opportunities for ad- 
vancement in all fields are kept 
from the reach of the deserving 
individual. The city government 
must divert to crime prevention 
the money that might have been 
used to provide better conditions 
for all. 

The Springfield Commission 
on Human Relations is arrang- 
ing another autumn workshop 
session with famous regional au- 
thorities as co-ordinators of a 
program to get more done. Two 
years ago, the workshops caused 
the New Salem State Park with 
its Lincolniana to be opened to 
all. The Commission is made up 
of a cross-section of the town’s 
citizens. In 1949, when the city 
established a Mayor’s Commit- 
tee on Human Relations, the 
chairmanship was still unfilled 
seven months later. As Rev. G. 
B. Winston, executive secretary 
of the Springfield Urban league, 
said, “There is a fear here to ex- 
periment in democracy.” 

Even in the silent city of the 
dead, Springfield has the mark- 
er. In one cemetery, in the very 
shadow of the spire rising from 
the Tomb of Lincoln, colored 


Blanchet House Serves Dinner 


October, 195 


people are shown only certain 
plots. When a man dies God 
looks in judgment only to the 
whiteness of his soul, but the 
regulations of some cemeteries 
in Springfield require whiteness 
of the skin as well. 

Student Nurses Together 

Springfield can boast of some 
fine accomplishments. Students 
in nurses’ training at the chief 
hospital mingle completeiy, and 
social gatherings in the homes 
are often found to be interracial, 

As Miss Martha Miller, a 
fourth grade teacher, said to a 
writer from the Public Affairs 
Committee which surveyed dis- 
criminatory conditions in such 
basic things as housing in na- 
tional cities in 1951, “I have 
children who suck off the same 
sucker, eat off the same apple, 
and go home and sleep togeth- 
er.” But when the children grow 
older, color still makes a big 
difference in Lincoln’s home 
town. 

Lincoln’s House 
It is hoped that the discussion 


that grew out of the decision to 
change the color of Lincoln’s 
home from white to its original 
brown, a year ago, will bring 
home to the city the thought 
that Lincoln not only epitomized 
the noblest qualities of his race, 
but that he did so on champion- 
ing the cause of the brown 
peoples as well. 


The Blanchet House of Hospitality and Holy Rosary Parish of Portland are sponsoring a bazaar 
at Holy Rosary Hall October 9 and 10. The Blanchet House share will be used toward a down pay- 
ment of $5,000 to. buy the house where they are now working so that they may be able to house 


homeless men, 












